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how many not members have one parent a 
member? Are the teachers in. membership 


In addition to the account furnished last| With Friends? And do they, with their pupils 


week, we take the following from the Extracts 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 


The following report from the Committee 
appointed, to consider the proposition from 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting was read, de- 
liberately considered, and referred to the con- 
sideration of the Meeting next year. 

“To the Yearly Meeting: 

“The Joint Committee of men and women 
Friends, appointed to consider the proposition 
brought up on the reports from Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting in relation toa change in 
the Queries, having nearly all met and deliber- 
ately considcred the important subjects therein 
contained, unite in recommending its adoption 
as follows. 

Omit from the Fifth Query the words, “ Do 
their children freely partake of learning to fit 
them for business, and are they and other 
Friends’ children placed among Friends.” * 

Also omit all tlie annual Queries and the 
paragraph preceding them on page 93, and sub- 
stitute as follows, immediately following the 
Ninth Query. " 

Tenth Query.—How many schools are there 
established for the education of our youth, sa- 
perintended by Committees of the Monthly 
or Preparative Meetings? What is the num- 
ber of pupils? How many are members, and 


attend our mid-week meetings ? 


Bleventh Query.—Are Friends careful that 
their children, while acquiring a literary or 
business education, are not placed in situations 
where they may be drawn from our principles 
and testimonies; and do they provide school 
instruction fur those who need aid in obtaining 
it? 

Twelfth Query— What changes have been 
made in the times or places of holding Friends’ 
Meetings? And what new meetings have been 
settled 


Thirteenth Query—Are the Queries ad- 
dressed to the Quarterly, Monthly and Prepara- 
tive Meetings read, and answered therein as 
directed ? : 

Also on pages 8% and 89 of our Discipline 
substitute the words ‘‘ All the Queries” for 
“the nine Queries.” 

The Committee to examine and" settle the 
Treasurer’s account produced the following re- 
port, which was united with, and William P. 
‘Sharpless, therein named, is appointed Treas- 
urer. The Quarterly Meetings are requested 
to forward their quotas as early as practicable.. 


“To the Yearly Meeting: 


The Committee appointed to settle the 
Treasurer’s account, report having examined 
the same and comparing it with his vouchers, 
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find it correct, leaving a balance due to the' of the Gospel, and extending the hand of help 


Treasurer, of $288.81, the quotas being all paid | 


in. 


They propose raising the sum of Two Thous- 
and Dollars, ($2,000) for the ensuing year. 

They are united in proposing William P. 
Sharpless, to serve the Meeting as Treasurer, 
the ensuing year. 


The concern of the Yearly Meeting on the 
divided condition of those who are recognized 
as members of the Society of Friends, was re- 
vived by the reading of the minute which re- 
ferred the subject to the further consideration 
of this Meeting. * 

An earnest exercise prevailed, that, although 
honest differences of sentiment exist among 
Christian professors, we may ever cultivate 
Christian love and sympathy toward all, and par- 
ticularly toward those who are called by the 
same name, who labor for the promotion of 
the same testimonies, and for the advancement 
of the Redeemer’s Kingdom. 

We should especially cherish harmony and 
Christian brotherhood among ourselves, that so 
we may becomea strong and united band, always 
remembering, that unless we have the Spirit of 
Christ, and manifest in our intercourse those 

aceable dispositions which lead unto brotherly 

indness and charity, we can lay no claim to be 
called by His name. 

The Meeting united in recommending the 
subject to the individual feelings of Friends. 

The following minute with some of the ex- 
ercises of the Meeting was read and united 
‘ with. 

In coming together on this occasion, our 
minds have been solemnized in the reflection 
that some of the fathers who were accustomed 
to meet with us, have been removed ; and under 
this solemn feeling, the Meeting entered upon & 
consideration of the important subjects which 
were presented. 

The unity and brotherly love which have 
eepe throughout the several sittings have 

en truly encouraging, harmonizing our feel- 
ings, and baptizing us by the one spirit into the 
one body. 

The important duty enjoined by the first 
query, was renewedly felt to be of binding obli- 
gation, and if rightly appreciated, will prove a 
means of our growth in spiritual things, and 
strengthen @ in a love for the brethren. It 
was impressively urged upon the young men 
that they should not only attend our meetings 
on First-days, but also those in the middle of 
the week, and for discipline. Those who have 
long felt the importance of this obligation, and 
whose age and experience qualify them for the 
service, were incited to the necessity of giving 
praetical evidence of their interest in the young. 


and encotragement. 

Our dear youth were reminded that the con. 
cerns of the Society must soon devolve upon 
them : and affectionate invitations were extended 
to them, to unite with their elder brethren in 
a faithful maintenance of our religious testi- 
monies. 

The duty of parents, in the moral and religi- 
ous education of their children, was impressively 
adverted to. 

While maintaining the spirituality of true 
religion, let it not be forgotten that external 
helps have been mercifully provided ; and while 
guarding them against pernicious publications 
let such reading be liberally furnished as will 
tend to strengthen the intellectual, moral and 
religious nature. 

The frequent reading of the Holy Scriptures 
was especially recommended to all our mem- 
bers. 

These invaluable writings, so marvellously pre- 
served to us, are accepted by Friends, in com- 
mon with all Christian sects, as a standard by 
which religious doctrines are to be tested and 
proved; and whatever errors of translation they 
may contain, they are, and ever have been, a 
comfort and strength to all whoread them with 
a single eye to that witness for God in the soul 
of which they so abundantly testify. While 
we do not regard them as the Word of God, we 
have ever held that they were “ profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instrue- 
tion in righteousness; that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.” 
against improper criticism, or lightly speaking 
of, or in any way depreciating them, lest we 
lay the foundation of irreverence or disbelief. 

We are encouraged to hope that the testi- 
mony on the subject of spirituous liquors is 
generally appreciated by our members, although 


it is feared that their use as a drink is on the 


increase in the community, and earnest appeals 
were made that all, and particularly our dear 
youth, should maintain a watchful care against 
this insidious enemy, which has blasted the 
hopes and ruined the prospects of many a promie- 
ing young man, who has been almost imper- 
ceptibly beguiled into the practice. The most 


effectual means of preservation from this and. 


other evils is habitual watchfulness unto prayer. 
“Watch and pray continually, lest ye enter 
into temptation.” ° 

While we are recommended to habits of in- 
dustry and economy, in order that proper pro- 
vision may be made for our families, a fear wae 
expressed that the accumulation of wealth may 


prove an insiduous and grievous snare, leading. 


to the sin of covetousness, which, while it 
closes the heart against the charities of life, 


nd inexperienced, by visiting them in the love | leads both ourselves and our children to an up- 


We were exhorted to guard , 
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due love of the world, to the exclusion of the 
love of God and our neighbor. 

In view of the sad breaches made by the 
spirit of war, the Meeting was led into exercise 
for the faithful maintenance of our testimony to 
the peaceable nature of Christ’s kingdom. Not. 
withstanding our defieiencies, the influence of 
Friends is believed to have been important in 
keeping alive this testimony during the trying 
period through which we have recently passed ; 
and earnest desires were expressed that we 
might all seek for a qualification to bear aloft 
the standard of the Prince of Peace before the 
nations. 

Evidence was furnished of the religious con- 
cern that has been manifested towards those of 
our members who entered into the strife ; and 
we are comforted in the assurance that tender 
care has been, and continues to be, extended 
towards them. 

In the treatment of all offenders it should 
ever be borne in mind that the object is to re- 
store ; and overseers, and other concerned mew- 
bers, should seek and wait for a qualification, 
ina meck and patient spirit, to bring back 
those who have wandered from the fold. 

A Committee was appointed to assist the 
Clerks in transcribing and forwarding the 
Epistles, and in preparing, publishing, and 
distributing the extracts. 

onnenuititsilliiaiannnees 


LITTLE THINGS. 


Springs are little things, but they are sources 
of large streams; a helm is a little thing, but 


as nothing. The anxieties of the fancy will 
vanish altogether, while you will be far more 
able to bear these burdens which, though real, 


will seem light by comparison.—Our Oun 
Fireside. 




























The following Essay by Henry B. Hallock, 
and read at one of the conferences held by 
Friends in New York, has been sent us by the 
author for publication : 


To every one to whom the cause of Truth is 

dear it must be a source of deep regret that the 
standard of righteousness that was so nobly 
upheld by our fathers, has in these latter days, 
been allowed to trail in the dust; and the 
question naturally arises, why is this so? Why 
is it that those principles that were by them 
esteemed so highly, are by us considered of so 
little worth? Why is it that the meetings for 
discipline that they established, and did so much 
to uphold, are by us so much neglected? Why 
is it that our meetings for worship, that with 
them were so full of life and power, appear to 
be losing their hold upon the hearts of our 
members? 
For many years past the answer to the first 
query of our discipline has been something like 
this: ‘‘Our First-day morning meetings are at- 
tended by most of our members, while those 
held in the afternoon, and in the middle of the 
week, are much neglected.”” The reasons for 
this are obvious. Living as we do in a com- 
mercial city, where, during the week, the time 
of many of our members, from early dawn until 
late at night, is devoted to business, it is only 
natural that when First-day afternoon arrives - 
they should feel that it is not only their privi- 
lege, but a Christian duty, to call their families 
around them and give them that attention that 
is denied them during the week. Again, 
there are those among us who, being confined 
during the week in close, illy-ventilated, apart- 
ments, believe that having attended meeting in 
the morning, they have done all that is required . 
of them in that respect, and feel at liberty in 
the afternoon to go out upon the hills and en- 
joy the beauties of nature, invigorating both 
bedy and mind by drinking in the pure atmos 
phere of the country. 

The neglect in the attendance of our meet- 
ings for discipline, as well as of those for wor- 
ship in the middle of the week, is owing in part 
to the fact that they are held at an hour of the 
day when men of business have least leisure, 
and partly to the circumstance that many of 
our younger members being clerks, do not feel 
it to be their duty to sacrifice the interest of 
their employers to their own, even for so worthy 
an object as that of attending meeting. 

There are doubtless many among us who feel 
deeply the sacrifices they are obliged to make 


8 little thing, but see its use and powers ; nails 
and pegs are little things, but they hold the 
parts of large buildings together ; a word, a look, 
a smile, a frown, are little things, but powerful 
for good or evil. Think of this, and mind the 
little things. Pay that little debt; it is a 
promise, redeem it—it is a shilling, hand it 
over; you know not what important events hang 
upon it. Keep your word sacredly—keep it to 
children ; they will mark it sooner than any 
one else ; and the effects will probably be as 
lasting as life. Mind the little things. 





BORROWING TROUBLE. ; 

“The worst evils” (says the proverb) “ are 
those that never arrive.” Ry way of practical 
counsel to all borrowers of trouble, I would say 
~—Face the real difficulties and troubles of life, 
and you won’t have time for practising the art 
of self-tormenting. The most contented people 
in the world are those who are most occupied 
in alleviating with Christian heart and hand 
the sorrows that flesh is heir to. Visit the 
homes of ignorance and poverty and vice, and 
ingthe face of the terrible realities you will 
there witness, your own petty cares will seem 
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inthis respect, and would gladly avail them-)liness still, and consequently opposed to the 


selves of an opportunity to attend, but who be- 
lieve that they have no choice in the matter. 
Another reason why our meetings are not bet- 
ter attended is, that they are wanting in in- 
terest. Were we really and truly a spiritually 
minded people, were the objects of the invisible 
world as real to our minds as those of the out- 
ward creation, were humility, purity and faith 
as tangible to us as wealth, pleasure and power, 
we Could sit together in silence and know of 
being refreshed and strengthened. But such 
is not the case! hence the necessity for min- 
isters. 

Our ministers may be divided into three 
classes: First, those who are sincere in their 
desire to do good, but have mistaken their 
calling. The ministration of such generally 
consists in quotations from the Scriptures and 
long rambling discourses without life or profit. 
Another class are those who, having received 
the Gospel traditionally, preach from the intel- 
lect, and consequently do not reach the heart. 
Often well versed in the Scriptures and the doc- 
trines of the Society, as held by early Friends, 
and having a good command of language, they 
are able to please the ear by a repetition of 
beautiful and well selected words, but which— 
not proceeding from the inner life of the 
speaker,—do not reach that of the hearer. 

Thanks be to God, there is still another class 
who, though swall in numbers, are mighty in 
power. These are they who, through faithful- 
ness, have become partakers of the Divine na- 
ture, and are thus prepared to speak to the 
condition of the people. These are they who 
recognize the fact, that even the sublime doc- 
trine of the “inner light,” if preached tra- 
ditionally, degenerates into a mere religious 
dogma. These are they whose daily lives illus- 
trate the virtues that they teach. Even when 
no word is spoken, we feel that it is indeed a 
privilege to meet with such, for we know that 
there is a power for good in the influence of 
their bright example. 

Admitting that God is unchanged and up- 
changeable, and that Truth in all ages is essen- 
tially the same, it is nevertheless a fact that 
each age has its own peculiar work to perform, 
and cannot follow blindly in the steps of its 
predecessor. 


The great and besetting sin of the present |. 


age is worldliness. Born into a world of ex- 
ceeding beauty, surrounded on every hand by 
objects calculated for the gratification of the 
senses, gifted with intellect and affections, the 
very exercise of, which is a joy unspeakable, it 
is no wonder that these things take deep root 
in our minds. It matters little in what way it 
manifests itself, whether in the acquisition of 
wealth, the love of society, a fofidness for litera- 
ture and the fine arts, or any cther; it is world- 


self-denying religion of Jesus Christ. 

Now the Apostle has said, that “the natural 
(or worldly minded) man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God; for they are fool- 
ishness unto him; neither can he know them 
because they are spiritually diseerned.” See- 
ing that this is so, we need in the ministry more 
spiritually minded men and women, who, meet- 
ing us on this low ground, will be enabled 
through the power of the Highest to hold up 
to view the beauty of holiness as exemplified 
by the life and character of the Divine Master, 
and thus lead us, step by step, up into the purer 
atmosphere of a more spiritual life. The Apostle 
Paul understood this, when, in his letter to the 
church at Corinth, he said: “I, brethren, 
could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but 
as unto carnal; even as unto babes in Christ. 
I have fed you with milk, and not with meat ; 
for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither 
are ye yet able.” 

Jesus himself recognized tliis want when, 
after inquiring again and again of a disciple 
if he loved him, he said in language so full of 
tenderness, “ Feed my sheep ; feed my lambs.” 
It is to be feared, that it has been for the want 
of food suited to their condition that so many 
precious lambs have been lost to the fold. 

As individuals, and consequently as a society, 
we have suffered a deep loss by the rejec- 
tion of the Divine Master as our example. 
How rarely in our households, or in our meet- 
ings, is the name of Jesus so much as men- 
tioned ; and even then, it is more for the pur- 
pose of illustrating some favorite doctrine than 
to lead us to follow His example, by pointing 
out the sublime beauty of His self denyirg life. 
In our anxiety to avoid the great error of 
worshipping Him as God; in our fear lest we 
should admit the power of His blood to cleanse 
us from sin; we have passed to the other ex- 
treme,and His nameis seldom mentioned among 
us. Many of us know and acknowledge with 
deep gratitude, how pregnant with good is the 
example of a truly devoted, self-denying parent. 
How often, in the dark hour of temp ativn, we 
have been led to recall the memory of such an 
one, and how it has strengthened us to bear 
our trial with fortitude and come out scath- 
less. 

If the example of a frail being like ourselves 
is so powerful, how much greater would be that 
of the pure and spotless one? Could we keep 
ever before our minds, even a faint conception 
of the majesty and sublime benignity of His 
character, how poor would appear our unworthy 
aims. Contrasted with the nobleness and Di- 
vine earnestness of His life, how abject would 
appear a life entirely devoted to the things of 
this world. It would appear almost impossible 
to habitually contemplate His character with 
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for a moment, from a most intimate and essen- 
tial union with sucha holy soul. No matter in 
what outward condition that soul may be; no 
matter how unhonored and unknown among 
men, it has no sooner become purified in the 
baptism of holiness, than it shinesinfinitely more 
brightly to the omniscient eye than the purest 
and brightest star of his own glittering firma- 
ment.— Upham. 


—___——~<08—-——____ 


creasing desire to follow in His footsteps. It 
is true, that a state that requires an outward 
example is not the highest state, but it is also 
true that as the little child needs the support- 
ing hand of its mother to steady its tottering 
fuotsteps while gaining confidence in its own 
powers, so, the child, in the knowledge of Di- 
vine things, needs the support of outward ex- 
ample white acquiring faith ia the sustaining 
power of the inward principle. In this way 
we should come to realize more and more the 
necessity of practical righteousness. 

Instead of standing apart as a peculiar peo- 
ple, and placing our dependence upon a strict 
adherence to the traditions of our fathers, we 
should go out into the world, and show our faith 
by our works. 

The formation of the “ Freedmen’s Relief 
Association” was a step in the right direction. 
Throughout the length and breadth of our so- 
ciety, the young were rejoiced to find this tne 
channel of usefulness opened to them. But we 
need not stop here. 

Notwithstanding all that has been done by 


EXTRACTS FROM “ PATIENCE OF HOPE.” 


‘¢ There is a sadness in all Idealism; it lifts 
the soul into a region where it cannot now 
dwell; it must return to earth, and it is hard 
for it to do so but at the shock of a keen revul- 
sion—the dashing of the foot against a stone. 
But in no life does the secret of all tragedy, the 
conflict between the will and circumstance, so 
unfold itself as in that of the Christian; he, of 
all men, feels and mourns over that sharp, ever- 
recurring contrast of our existence,—the glori- 
ous capabilities ; the limited attainments of 
man’s nature and destiny below. For his possi- 
i bilities are at once more glorious and more as- 
Christians of other denominations, there are | sured than those of other men; yet, as regards 
still thousands of children at our very doors actuabilities, he among all men must be con- 
who need assistance and instruction in the first | tent to have the least to show. And this, if we 
principles of morality. —~ examine deeply, will be found at the root of all 

A little attention to these, by the establish- | sincere fanaticism. [tis the agony of the spirit, 
thent of mission schools, would not only benefit , its strict, convulsive embrace of some glorious 
them, but would serve to place our society | truth, the soul’s first love, for the sake of which 
where it was originally built—upon the it refuses to perceive the limitations to which 
broad foundation of practical righteousness. | all things here have been made subject. We 
But this is not all. Were our children taught say Quakerism has decayed and dwindled ; but 
that it is absolutely wrong to squander money | why? Even because the wide and loving princi- 
on personal adornment, while there is so much | ples it promulgated in an age of dreary spirit- 
suffering in the world, and were they not only | ual exclusivism have been, since the days of the 
taught this, but did they know that money | early Friends, (the first apostles of so many @ 
thus saved would be applied for the instruction | holy cause), gradually and silently incorporated 
of the ignorant and the elevation of the fallen, | into the thoughts of Christian men in general. 
there would be less complaint of the violation| Z’hey, as Howitt says, have missed being a 
of our Discipline in regard to simplicity. great people, but the truths they so simply and 

So true it is that the Christian virtues, like | perseveringly advocated have not failed of their 
the stones in an arch, mutually support and | mark. 
sustain each other; and it is only when every} ‘The Christian life is no drama ‘planned to 
Virtue is in its place, performing its proper| correspond with certain prescribed unities of 
office, that the arch is complete, through which | time and situation; but, because it is a life, it 
we may pass calmly and serenely into the Land | is too solemn, too real a thing to be bounded by 
of Promise. apy such limitations. The Bible prescribes no 

cmeenensbeltisnenemians fixed routine of religious experience, and I 

God cannot be absent from any thing that is| know not how to express my sense of the 
holy, however remote, however insignificantrit | crudity, I would also say cruelty, of such re- 
may be. In the hature of things it is impossi- | ligious writings as insist upon certain phases of 
ble. From the first moment of the soul’s res- | feeling as being essential to every true conver- 
toration to purity, however cast-out and wretch- | sion ; thus making sad the heart of the right- 
ed it may have been before, it recogaizes -the | eous whom God has not made sad. ‘The gods,’ 
approach of the Divinity. From that memora- | said the wise heathen, ‘give not all things to 
ble hour, it enters into a divine companionship, | men at all times.’ Have Christians yet to learn 
which neither time, nor place, nor power, nor | that certain feelings are only proper, say rather, 
selfish men can delay or separate. God’s love | are only possible, to certain stages of experience? 
to a truly purified being is infinite, and nothing! That when we are able to receive such things 


out a growing love for Him, and an ever-in- of infinite power could keep Him, even 
| 
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we do receive them, and until then must be con- 
tent to wait, abiding in the truth, growing up in 
it from day to day, but forcing nothing either 
upon themselves or others. 

“ How careful should we guard against the 
passing of a religious truth into a religious con- 
ventionalism! The deepest expressions of feel- 
ing, as when St. Paul, eeeing so far into his 
own nature, and into God’s purity, is able to 
call himself the chief of sinners, becomes false, 
commonplace, when taken up by those who do 
not feel, but merely repeat them—when they 
are out of all harmony with the life and con- 
sciousness of the speaker. We may apply this 
also to the crude admonitions so often addressed 
to afflicted people; the set phrases in which, 
without eny consideration of his fitness to re- 
ceive such sayings, the sufferer is referred to 
the will of God, the love of Christ, for compensa- 
tion. Yet the loss of a felt, experienced good, 
even of an earthly kind, can only be made up 
for by a comfort equally felt and experienced ; 
and how can that be a comfort which has never 
been a joy ?”’ 

DEATH IS MY GAIN. 
(Concluded from page 182.) 

Even when in the full enjoyment of health, the 
unrighteous man cannot at times help blushing 
at his own depravity. In the midst of his evil- 
doing he is obliged to confess to himself that he 
is acting in a manner which he cannot justify 
either to God orto man. But his soul, though 
feeling what is right, is conquered by the power 
of his sensual being, to which loug habit has 
given the mastery. But when the power of the 
senses declines with the strength of the body, 
when self-delusion is no longer possible, and the 
soul recognizes itself in all its hideousness— 
then what must be his state? With what feel- 
ings must he look to the future, who has lost al/ 
upon earth, and who has nothing to hope from 
eternity ? 

How different the condition of the wise and 
noble spirit, which knows its duties and fulfils 
them, and honors the high purpose for which 
the omnipotence of God called it into existence. 
How different the condition of the Christian, 
who has gained full ascendancy over his lower 
nature, and ever places the claims of the soul 
above those of the body ; who understands the 
deep import of the words, to live in Christ. 

To him death is a gain. How could it be a 
loss to him? To him who has made the divine 
thoughts of Christ his own, neither this earth, 
nor his own house, nor village, nor city, is his 
true home. He is conscious that he was not 
born to be for ever attached to the clod of earth 
which he cultivates to satisfy his earthly neces- 
sities, but to be a citizen of the eternal and in- 
finite realm of God. In his eyes it is not this 
short life on earth which is the most important, 


but the life in the entire divine creation. The 
universe is his Father’s house, and God, who 
dwells therein, is his Father, and every soul 
in it is bound to him by the ties of brother. 
hood. 

To him death is a gain. For what loss does 
the soul sustain in death? It only throws off 
its heavy earthly veil; it only changes its gar- 
ment; it receives from the Father of love a 
more beautiful raiment, instead of the cast-off 
vestment, which its altered circumstances have 
rendered useless. The soul remains what it 
was, God remains with it, the divine universe 
with all the wonders of creation, remain. What 
does it lose? The friends and relatives whom 
it loved on earth? Oh, no, they are still in the 
house of the Father, they are still bound to it 
by the same ties of brotherhood as before, 
though they cannot communicate with it any 
longer through earthly means. Nay, its loved 
ones are not lost to it. That cannot be lost 
which is in the hands of God. 

Or can it be said that this sublunary life is 
full of roses, and has no thorns? It is true that 
with the change | lose many pleasures, but then 
also I shall be p!aced above many fears and 
many sorrows. Tears will never be shed by me 
again, for sweet is the fate of liberated souls !— 
Is this earthly life so full of unmixed happiness 
that we should wish it to endure for ever? 
Why do persons of very advanced age so fre- 
quently long for rest, for dissolution, for libera- 
tion, for removal into the better life? and why 
among thousands and thousands of people, is 
there not one, who, if the choice were given, 


would begin life over again if its course wereto - 


be exactly the same? Well then, what great 
Toss can this life be in reality, when there are 
so few to whom it has through its whole course 
brought sufficient happiness to induce them to 


wish it to remain for ever as it was? Is it not 


rather a gain for souls, who can with confidence 
resign themselves to it, to go over into another 
and a better world? After all what are the 
terrors of death? Merely the terrors of a 
childishly timid imagination. The same God, 
O Soul, that divests thee of one garment, will 
invest thee with another. 

He who knows how to live with Christ, will 
also know how to die joyfully with Him. 
(1 Cor. xv. 31.) He dies each time he lifts 
his thoughts to God and forgets all earthly mat- 
ters. He dies each time he communes in 
spirit with his departed loved ones, and feels 
that he is with them. For in such solemn mo- 
ments this world is to him as if it were not. He 
is in the presence of God, in the presence of 
those he loved. He is what his soul will be 
when it has been uncoiled from its earthly veil ; 
only not in such great perfection as it will be 
when it shall be able to communicate with God 
and the loved friends, in a new vestment, and 
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as it were, through means of more glorious in-| be ever united with beloved and glorified souls! 
struments. _ What bliss in this thought! God gave you to 
Death is my gain ; for what isthe purpose of | me: God, the most exalted love, inspired us 
my life on earth? Like all mankind, [ am des-| with this love, which death cannot destroy, and 
tined to live eternally; all nature teaches me] which binds the mortal, as with invisible bonds, 
this, and therefore, even here below, I am to|to the inhabitants of the higher world! God 
live for eternity; and all my longing is for a| does not destroy that which is holy, which is 
better, higher existence. It is with this in| good—for it is his own work! And love is the 
view that I labor to improve myself; it is with | highest good which souls can acquire in their 
this in view that I endeavor to adorn my spirit | mutual intercourse. It is because He is Him- 
with every virtue. That which I become|self Infinite Love, that God has peopled the 
through Christ, that is, through following His| universe with living souls. 
divine example, that shall I be on yonder side} Death is my gain! May this be my last sigh 
the grave. It is therefore death that leads me|on my bed of death ; and may the thought of 
to the desired goal. Through it, I reach what|the love of my Creator, and of the dear ones 
I have been ever striving for; through it I be- | that have preceded me into another life, be the 
come what I was destined to be. last that occupies my soul, ere the veil falls 
Death is my gain. I exchange a less perfect | from it. When it drops, my spirit shall at once 
garment for a more perfect one, exchange a| be in those realms of glory which they entered 
lower seat, in the great paternal house of the | before me. 
universe, for a higher one; I exchange an in-| Therefore, O Christ, O divine Revealer of 
ferior degree of happiness for a state of bliss, of |the Father, be thou my life, for without Thee, 
which my limited earthly faculties can as little | to die were to see my soul enter into destruc- 
form a conception, as the lowly worm in the| tion! O God enlightened Teacher, I will think 
dust can furm a conception of the joys that may | Thy thoughts, I will walk according to Thy di- 
vibrate in the bosom of rational man. 1 pro-|vine doctrines. I will contemplate from Thy 
ceed from a necessitous state into a world of| elevation all earthly matters. With Thy love 
overflowing plenty, where a drop becomes an|I will love my brethren, with Thy zeal endeavor 
ocean, and a spark of light becomes a sun. to spread joy and happiness around me. With 
Death is my gain. Why should my soul be| Thy courage I will overcome every obstacle to 
alarmed at the unknown road along which it has| virtue, and will master myself so as to be able 
to travel? Is the path I have to wander here| to act justly, nobly, divinely. With Thy pa- 
below better known to me? Is not each suc-|tienee [ will bear every ill of life, with Thy 
ceeding hour of my life shrouded to me in im-| wisdom and moderation enjoy its pleasures. 
caesar darkness? Do I know what will| With Thy faith I will walk meekly and trust- 
appen to me the next moment? Whither I}ingly in the ways of Providence, and through 
shall go? And yet I live through each of| thine eyes I will look up to eternity as to my 
those hours, and each becomes light to me as| Father’s house, and to God as to my Father. 


soon as I live in it. For if Christ be my life, death is my gain. 
And equally light will be the hour that suc- 


ceeds that of death. The unknown road will 
be made known to me as soon as I enter upon 
it. Why then should [ recoil from it with a 
shudder? Is it not the same as has been trod- 
den by the dear ones who have gone before'me? 
Why should I not be rejoiced to follow in the 
path of those souls who will ever be precious to 
me? Perhaps in the very moment when the 
earthly veil falls from my spirit, I shall recog- 
nize those dear ones, whom I believed so far re- 
moved from me, and shall learn that they were 
always nearer to me, than in my earthly state I 
had any conception of. p 
Yea, verily, death is my gain! It is closer 
union with the Father of spirits; it is reunion 
with my glorified loved ones, for whom my soul 
Is yearning; reunion with those for whom to 
this day my wounded heart bleeds, my eyes 
weep. Reunion! Renewed possession! Re- 
newed life! O ye, whom God’s hand directed 
towards me, and linked to me in his creation ! 
To find you again! To love you again! To 









































LAWS OF HEALTH GOD’S LAWS. 


It is wonderful how views of life depend 
upon exercise and the right management of the 
physical constitution. Nor is this, rightly 
looked at, any cause for perplexity, though it 
seems so at first; for though we might be in- 
clined to view it as a degradation of our higher 
nature to find it so dependent upon the lower, 
and hope and faith and energy resulting from 
a walk or early hours, yét, in fact, it is only 
proof that all the laws of our manifold being 
are sacred, and that disobedience of them is 
punished by God. And the punishment in one 
department of our nature of the transgressions 
committed in the other—as, for instance, when 
mental gloom comes from uncleanliness or 
physical inertia, and, on the other band, where 
ill-health ensues from envy or protracted doubt 
—is but one of the many instances of the law 
of vicarious suffering. We are, as it were, two ; 
and one suffers by what the other does. I cannot 
acquire the sickly taste of admiring the delicacy 
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calls up one’s knowledge of morbid anatomy, 
and suggests the thought of disordered functions 
and abnormal states and physicians’ attendance, 
never affects me with a sense of beauty. This 
may be an unfashionable view ; but 1 am certain 
it is a sound and healthy one, fresh 
from nature’s heart. I admire the beauty 
which God made—health—immeasurably above 
the counterfeit which man procures.— Life and 
Letters of F. W. Robertson. 
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FRIENDS TRAVELLING IN THE MINISTRY. 
—William Dorsey obtained a minute from 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting to attend New 
York Yearly Meeting. 

Ann Weaver obtained a minute from Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, to at- 
tend Genesee Yearly Meeting, and to appoint 
meetings going and returning therefrom. 





of ill-health. Beauty, in my eyes, depends 
much upon association ; and the delicacy th 


New York Yearty MEet1nG has been in 
session this week. As soon as the Extracts 
are furnished us we will give some account of 
its proceedings. 

Genesee YEARLY MEETING will be held in 
Canada the present year. It will convene on 


the 11th inst. 


——_ > on ____— 


We would ask the friend who sent the inte- 
resting railroad incident to give us his authority 
for the account. 


+ ~ee 


Marrizp, on the 24th of Fourth month, 1866, in 
Loudoun Co., Va., Taomas Epmunpson, of Richmond 
Monthly Meeting, Ind., and Mary ELLen BIRDSALL, & 
member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. 

na eared 

Dizp, on the 18th of Fifth month, 1866, at her 
residence in West Chester, Pa., Susax H. Hickman, 
widow of Benjamin Hickman, in ber 73d year; a 
member of Concord Monthly Meeting. This dear 
and faithful Christian has through life furnished 
abundant evidence of her fitness for the kingdom of 
eternal peace and rest. Her sympathies were always 
alive for the poor and suffering, giving bountifully 
for their aid and comfort. Although the most of her 
life her health had been delicate, this feeble consti- 
tution she endured with resignation. During her 
last sickness, her advice to her children was truly 
impressive : "u Act honorably in the sight of thy 
Heavenly Father.” “If thou doest well, shalt thou 
not be accepted? and if thou doest not well, sin 
lieth at thy door,” were the last words syllabled 
forth by the dying lips of this Christian mother. 

——, on the 5th ot Fourth month, 1866, of paralysie, 
Susan Ann Birpsat, wife of Samuel Birdsall, in the 


46th year of her age ; a member o° New York Monthly 
Meeting. Her sickness was protracted, but she bore 
it with resignation, and even cheerfulness. Her 
sympathies were alive for the poor and the distressed, 
often affording them relief. Verily she bad her re- 
ward, in the glorious prospect which opened to her 
when she drew near her end, and the peaceful close 
with which she was favored. 


Diep, on the 28th of Fourth month, 1866, in Danby, 
Vt., Jonaruan Hitt, a worthy and beloved member 
of Danby Monthly Meeting. On the morning of the 
19th, he, with his wife, attended meeting as usual, 
but before meeting closed he was taken with a severe 
chill, which proved to be the commencement of his 
last illness. Being unable to reach home, they 
stopped at the bouse of his brother-in-law, where be 
was carefully cared for till his death. A distressing 
circumstance attending his sickness was the illness 
of his beloved wife, which prevented her ministering 
to him. Retaining perfectly his consciousness, he 
left this precious consolation, “ that in looking over 
the past he saw many misses, but he believed they 
were all forgiven, and that he saw notbing in his 
way.” During his illness he requested to be lovingly 
remembered 1o all his friends. Thus has passed 
away in calmness and with the geal of perfect peace 
a consistent Christian, a kind neighbor and friend, 
a tender brother, and @ loving husband ; having 
nearly completed his 60th year. 

——, on the 15th of Fifth montb, 1866, Mary Ks 
youngest child of Dr. Albert H. Smith, and grand- 
daughter of Charles Kaighn, of Philadelphia, aged 
14 months and 18 days. 

——, on the 14th of Fourth month, 1866, near 

Whitemarsh, Montgomery Co., Pa., Saran 8., wife of 
George M. Wilson. 


—_—_—-~ee-——____—__ 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


The members of Friends’ Social Lyceum propose 
having their Zhird Annual “ Reunion” at Swarth- 
more, near Westdale Station, on the West Chester 
and Philadelphia Railroad, on the 16th of Sixth 
month, 1866. If unfavorable weather should pre- 
vent the excursion, it will take place on the succeed- 
ing Seventb-day, (6th month 23d,) at the same hour. 


Delegates have been invited from various Literary , 


Associations, and a general invitation is extended to 
Friends in the city and country. 

The cars leave Thirty-First and Market Streets, 
West Philadelphia, at 7.20, 9 (Special Train,) 11 A.M., 
and .2.15 P.M.; returning, will leave Westdale for 
the city about 2. 40, 5.55, and 8.05 P.M. Those re- 
siding along the line of the Baltimore Central and 
West Chester Railroad will arrive and depart by the 
regular trains,—all of which will stop at Westdale 
Station on this day. 

Excursion tickets may be had of any of the Com- 
mittee, or at the Depot previous to the departure of 
the trains, at Fifty cents each; Children, half price. 
Corresponding rates from other points. 

Literary Exercises will be held at 10 A.M. aad 3 
P. M. 


Cuiement M. Bippix, 509 Commerce St., J. Meneie 
Cooper, 203 Market, Jacosp M. E tis, 325 Walnut, 
Cuas. A. Dixon, 715 Market, Jos. L. Hancock, 33d 
above Baring, Henry BENTLEY, S. E. cor. Third and 
Chestnut, Henky C. Hawkins, 1024 Chestnut, Ras. 
ze BuceMan, 645 N. Eighth, Howarb Gourtey, 523 
N. Seventh, Cuemmons Parriso, 800 Arch, ALFRED 
Moorg, 331 N. Sixth, T. H. Speakman, 26 N. "Seventh, 
J. M. Truman, JR., 717 Willow, 

Committee on Arrangemenis. 
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SILENCE. 

If the tongue does the talking, it has also 
been abundantly talked about. It has been 
denounced from the earliest times, and by the 
best and wisest of men. Inspired sages have 
compared it to “a sharp razor working deceit- 
fully ;’ to “sharp arrows of the mighty with 
eoals of juniper.” And by later inspiration it 
has been described as “an unruly evil, full of 
deadly poison,” more untamable than the fiercest 
beast or the deadliest reptile. So has the 
Bible magnified the power of the tongue for 
evil, that an apostle declares that the religion 
of a man who does not bridle his tongue is 
vain; and so decisive is its influence upon 
character that the same sacred teacher affirms 
the man to be perfect who offends not in word. 

The mere possession, therefore, of the faculty 
of speech, involves a terrible power and a cor- 
responding responsibility. The man who can 
talk, though he may be able to do nothing else, 
may divulge a secret on which may hang the 
fate of empires. A tongue that moves without 
grace or reason may overthrow the plans of the 
highest reason. The “little member” not 
only ‘‘ boasts,” but does “ great things ”—great 
evil and great good. The good, however, can 
only grow from diligent culture. The loving 
and well-desiring heart must lay its influence on 
the tongue, and the intellect must drill its 
natural and easy recklessness into order and 
care ; must show it that even greater care is 
needful in spending our words than our money ; 
that we are as much God’s stewards and al- 
moners in the use of our tongues, as in the use 
of hand or mind. 

To understand this strange and wilful little 
member, to bring it under discipline and enable 
it to serve its purpose, its motions must some- 
times be checked, rest must be prescribed, and 
careful, deliberative dissection resorted to. 
Qaly thus can be learned and acquired the grace 
of silence, and of tempered reticent speech, 

The grace of silence challenges respect eyen 
in its lower forms. It is stil] a grace when it 
is not spiritual. Not all silence indeed ; for 
there is a silence which comes of cowardice, 
which is born of shame, and drags a man down 


‘ below the level of a faithful watch dog. A 


craven will not speak when he sees the highest 
truths dragged in the mud, and will silently 
wreathe his cowardly lips in a traitorous smile 
while his best friends are traduced. And even 
a fool may be taught the trick of silence, as a 
parrot the mimicry of speech. The silence of 
tudence and discretion is quite another thing. 
tis not simply an over-dignified and plainly 
self- conscious constraint, which always puts on 
a look of wisdom made ridiculous by a spriokle 
ofcomplacency awd condescension. It is good, 
hearty, interested listening that has caught the 
glow of our neighbor’s speech, or having sincere 


respect for his character, need not and would 
not simulate an interest in his thoughts. It is 
a natural, unconscious listening which lends 

power when the time comes for speech. 

Indeed, there is a sort of speech in conversa- 
tion which wears an air of silence; which is 
exceedingly like a pure movement of the in- 
tellect ; which is so quiet, so thoroughly natu- 
ral, that one never thinks of it as brilliant, or 
the reverse, or even as talk at all. We have 
only received thoughts, or rather, perhaps in- 
spiration. Our friend has only opened his 
breast and allowed us to read; or, to change 
the figure, we have quaffed without hearing the 
ripple of the fountain. The silence which is 
followed by such speech as this is power. As 
the silence was speaking, so the speaking is 
silent ; the weight of each is in each. 

Silence, however, is not only a noble art 
which nature accepts at the hands of culture ; 
it is also a Christian grace. Whoever has 
schooled his tongue into perfect order, and finds 
it as easy to be spoken to as to speak ; whoever 
feels, in a promiscuous conversation, where con- 
troversies runs high, no heat of the brain stir- 
ring up the prurience of speech, no hurry to 
squeeze into the gaps of the talk, no strong im- 
pulse to trip up and prostrate some incautious 
interlocutor, but is willing and able coolly to 
await his turn, and when it comes even to 
throw it away if some one else has made his 
contribution needless, isan extraordinary person, 
and if he feels no envy of his competitors, or 
chagrin for himself, he is a Christian. His 
silence is power over himself, and he is “ able 
to bridle the whole body.” 

But Christian silence has even a higher 
sphere than this. It is one of the forms of de- 
votion. We supplicate, we speak in many 
forms, in prayer. But is there not a time to 
wait for God to speak? Having invited the 
Lord into his tabernacle, and thrown open the 
doors and windows, are we not to listen for his 
footstep? And if we feel his kingly tread upon 
our lowly floor, are we not to allow him to be 
quietly seated that we may hear the music of 
his voice speaking to the ear within ? 

Yes, there is a silence which is devotion. It 
is not thinking; it is not even the form of 
thought which we call meditation. It isonlya 
quiet, calm, collected listening, to know what 
God, the Lad, will say to us. It is analogous 
to what we note in the minds of great discov- 
erers in the field of science. The great key 
ideas of the world have not been thought out, 
but they have been suggested to patient, quiet 
souls, and thought out afterwards. They have 
heard the voice of nature, because they were 
patient and persistent listeners. God’s works 
are an image of himself. Having spoken to 
God, we should often silently listen for his an- 
swer.— The Methodist. 
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ANIMAL GRAFTS. 

The possibility of engrafting one part of a 
living animal on another portion of the same 
animal, has long been recognized as a physi- 
ological fact, and underlies the whole practice 
of “plastic surgery.” A lost.nose or an un- 
sightly opening in the face may be, in a great 
degree, remedied, at least as far as appearances 
go, by such an operation. But in these cases 
the old connections aré not wholly destroyed 
until the new ones are established. The skio 
out of which the substitute for a nose is made 
is allowed to retain an attachment to, and derive 
nourishment from, the forehead, until it forms 
@ union with the parts with which it has been 
newly brought in contact, and only then its 
old connections, becoming unnecessary, are di- 
vided. Completely severed fingers sometimes 
unite when carefully brought together, and 
teeth which have been knocked wholly out 
will re unite with their sockets when replaced. 
Individual tissues, as parts of a muscle, nerve, 
etc., have been from time to time transferred 
from one animal to another, where they have 
formed an organic union and lived. 

The recent experiments of Bert in grafting, 
more than eighty in number, and for which he 
has received a prize from the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, are the most complete hitherto 
recorded, and some of his results show a greater 
eee of life in separated parts than had 

een previously supposed possible. They con- 
sisted chiefly in transplanting the tail, or other 
parts, of one animal ioto or beneath the skin, 
or into the cavity of the abdomen, of the same 
or of another animal. The following will serve 
to illustrate the nature as well as some of the 
results of Bert’s observations. The tail of a 
rat was cut off, a portion of its end was deprived 
of its skin, and then inserted into an opening 
on the back and secured in place; a complete 
adhesion of the parts followed, and the tail was 
sufficiently nourished in its new-position. In 
another case a piece of tail 2.5 centimetres 
long, from which the skin had been removed, 
was inserted under the skin of another rat so as 
to be completely covered in; the wound soon 
healed. Two months afterwards, by manipulat- 
ing through the skin, one of the vertebre of 
the transplanted part was fractured ; about three 
months from the beginning of the experiment 
the rat was killed, and the fragm@t of tail had 
not only formed an organic union with the sur- 
rounding parts, but had grown from 2-5 to 9 
centimetres in length, and the fractured por- 
tions bad united, showing that its life was fully 
maintained. In like manner, the foot of one 
rat, from which the skin had been removed, was 
inserted under the skin of another, where it 
formed a union and increased considerably in size. 

The following experiment has an important 
bearing on the physiology of nerves, since it 
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adds another fact in evidence that nerves are 
more indifferent as conductors than has gener. 
ally been supposed. The prevailing view has 
been that sensitive nerves only conduct im- 
pressions inwards to the nervous centres, and 
motor nerves from the centres outwards. The 
curious experiment of Vulpian, though as yet 
it has not been often repeated, tends to show 
that this is not true. He divided the motor 
and sensitive nerves of the tongue, and, cross- 
ing them, united the ends of the first with those 
of the second. After the union was complete 
he was abledo excite muscular coutractions by 
stimulating the sensitive nerve, which readily 
transmitted impressions made upon it to the 
motor nerve. It will be seen that in this case 
the sensitive nerve acted in a direction oppo- 
site to that in which it ordinarily acts. Bert 
engrafted the tip of a cat’s tail into her back, 
and, after the union was completed, severed 
it at its base, so that it then hung from its tip 
and received its nourishment in a direction the 
reverse of the natural one. The sensibility of 
the tail was at first destroyed, but at length 
returned after a union had been formed between 
its nerves and those of the budy. When it was 
pinched she defended herself in the usual way. 
Here, too, the nerve transmitted its impressious 
in a direction the reverse of the natural one, 
the tail having been turned end for end. 

The time for which a part may retain its vi- 
tality after being separated from the body was 
also investigated, and, if Bert’s observations are 
to be trusted, is much longer than has been sup- 
posed hitherto. Two young rats had each a piece 
of itsown tail four centimetres long, and an equal 
piece of the tail of another and adult rat, en- 
grafted into its body, after the parts had been 
detached from their living connections for 
twenty-four hours; during this interval the 
parts were kept in a glass tube inverted over 
water. They formed a union in their new 
places, and the immature tails increased in size. 
Successful grafts wete made in other cases after 
the separation had lasted in one instance for 
twenty-six hours, in another three days, and in 
another eight days, the respective tails be 
ing enclosed during these periods in tightly: 
corked tubes, and kept at a moderate temper- 
ature. He has shown by a series of experi- 
ments that the maintenance of a steady and 
moderate temperature during the period of sepa 
ration is important. In parts kept at a tem- 
perature of from 50° to 64° F. the vitality per 
sisted for several days; at 68° for seventeen 
hours; and at 86° only seven hours and a half. 
That the parts had fairly formed a living con- 
nection in the above instances was shown not 
only by their adhesions, but by the aid of ix 
jections, which proved that ghe blood vessels of 
the body and the graft communicated with 
each other. 
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WASTED TIME. 
BY NEURY MORFORD. 


Alone in the dark and silent night, 

With the heavy thoughts of « vanished year, 
When evil deeds come back to sight, 

And good deeds rise with a welcome cheer; 
Alone with the spectres of the past, 

That come with the old year’s dying chime,— 
There glooms one shadow dark and vast, 

The shadow of Wasted Time. 


The chances of bappiness cast away, 
The opportunities never sought, 
The good resolves that every day 
Have died in the impotence of thought; 
The slow advance and the backward step 
In the rugged path we have striven to climb, 
How they furrow the brow and pale the lip, 
When we talk with Wasted Time. 


What are we now? what had we been, 
Had we hoarded time as the miser’s gold, 
Striving ever our meed to win, 
a the summer’s heat and the winter’s 
cold; 
Sbrinking from nought that the world could do, 
Fearing nought but the touch of crime, 
Laboring, struggling, all seasons through, 
And knowing no Wasted Time? 


Who shall recall the vanished years ? 
Who shall hold back this ebbing tide 
That leaves us remorse, and shame and tears, 
And washes away all things beside ? 
Who shall give us the strength, e’en now, 
To leave forever this holiday mime, 
To shake off this sloth from heart and brow, 
And battle with Wasted Time? 
The years that pass come not again, 
The things that die no life renew; 
But e’en from the rust of this cankering chain 
A golden truth is glimmering through : 
That to him who learns from errors past, 
And tutns away with a strength sublime, 
’ Aud makes each year outdo the last,— 
There is no Wasted Time. 
—_——--<o——— 
Beware of Peter’s word; 
Nor confidently say, 
“T never will deny thee, Lord ;” 
But, “ Grant I never may.” 
Man’s wisdom is, to seek 
His strength in God alone; 
And e’en an angel would be weak 
That trusted in his own. 
—— + mem 
Oh, disciple! have you not been wont to re- 
gard yourself as occupying, in the Saviour’s 
mind, such a place as a star in the firmament 
or a leaf in the forest, or at best a sheep in the 
uncounted fold? If these be your notions, go 
back to Olivet. Hear the Divine Intercessor 
exclaiming, “ Neither pray I forthese alone, but 
for all who shall hereafter believe through their 
word ;” and hear Him promising, ere His feet 
sunder from its grassy slopes, “‘ And lo! I am 
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Bert has not been successful in engrafting | with you alway, even to the end of the world ;” 
parts of a given animal on to another of a dif-}and recollect that He, who prayed ghus, and 
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promised thus, is He to whom all power is 
given.— Hamilton. 







MANNERS. 


BY MARY G. CHANDLER. 
(Concluded from page 188.) 


The ill-bred fashionist sails haughtily into 
the shop where she obtains materials for her 
adornment, and with a supercilious air pur- 
chases her ribbons and laces of a sulky girl, 
who revenges herself for not being able to wear 
the costly gauds\ by treating as rudely as she 
dares the customer who can ; and as they look 
upon each other, the one with scorn, and the 
other with envious hate, we see in both only 
the very same littleness of feminine vanity, 
which in its narrow-minded silliness believes 
that the first requisite of a lady is costly. gar- 
ments. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that 
in our higher society there are no good man- 
ners, none that are really good in essence and 
purpose, as well as in form ; and it would be an 
equal mistake to suppose that in all society of 
lower caste there is either a want of true re- 
finement or an envy and distrust of all that 
is above it; but it is also true that there isa 
magic circle known as “ genteel,” and a per- 
petual antagonism prevails here between those 
who are within and those who desire admit- 
tance, but are refused ; as there are literary cir- 
cles where contentions and envyings arise be- 
tween pedantic scholarship and assuming ignor- 
ance. 

The ill-breeding so often complained of in 
the intercourse between the different classes of 
society, and by none more indignantly than 
those who exercise it most, results from the 
factitious value set upon the externals of life by 
those who estimate-them in proportion as they 
give distinction among men, and not as they 
increase the means of happiness and usefulness 
in this world, and so prepare us for the useful- 
ness and happiness of the world to come. 

Those among the poor, the ignorant, and the 
vulgar, whose hearts are burning with envy and 
hatred ; and those among the rich, ghe learned, 
and the fashionable, who are rendered arrogant 
and supercilious by their possessions, are alike 
unconscious of the true worth of the blessings 
that excite the covetousness of the one class and 
the exultation of the other. Each party values 
man for his possessions, and not for the use that 
be makes of them ; for what he has, and not for 
what he is. Where this is the case, mutual 
aversion, ultimating itself on both sides in acts 
of discourtesy, will ever keep alive a spirit of 
antagonism among the various classes of society ; 
and this will disappear in proportion as so- 
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ciety becomes sufficiently Christianized to per- 
ceive and acknowledge that every human be- 
ing is worthy of respect so fer as he fulfils the 
duties of his station ; and that we cannot be dis. 
courteous even towards the evil and the unfaith- 
ful, without indulging feelings of pride and 
disdain that are incompatible with Christian 
meekness. 

{n the social intercourse of equals, and in 
domestic life, ill-temper, selfishness, and in- 
difference, which is a negative form of selfish- 
ness, are the principal sources of ill breeding. 
Where the external forms of courtesy are not 
observed in the family circle, we are almost sure 
to find perpetually recurring contention and 
bickering. Rudeness is a constant source of ir- 
ritation ; because, however little the members 
‘of a family regard politeness, each will have his 
own way of being rude, and each will probably 
be disgusted or angry at some portion of the il!- 
breeding of all the rest. Rudeness is always 
angular, and its sharp corners produce discom- 
fort whenever they come in contact with a 
neighbor. Politeness presents only polished 
surfaces, and not only never intrudes itself 
upon a neighbor, but is rarely obtruded upon ; 
for there is no way so effectual of disarming 
rudeness as by meeting it with thorough polite- 
ness ; for the rude man can fight only with his 
own weapons. 

Indifference of manner exhibits a disregard 
for the comfort and pleasure of those around us, 
which, though not so obtrusive as rudeness, 
shows an egotism of disposition incompatible 
with brotherly love. If we love our neighbor as 
ourself, we cannot habitually forget his ex- 
istence so far as to annoy him by neglecting to 
perform the common courtesies of life towards 
him, or interfere with what be is doing by not 
perceiving that we are in his way. 

If we would be thoroughly well-bred, we 
must be so constantly. It is not very difficult 
to distinguish in society between those whose 
manners are assumed for the occasion and 
those who wear them habitually. The former 
are apt to furget themselves occasionally, or 
they overact their part, or, if they succeed in 
sustaining a perfect elegance of deportment 
that is really pleasing as an effort of art, they 
always wast the grace of naturalness and sim- 
plicity which belongs to the manners of those 
who have made courtesy and refinement their 
own by loving them. It is only when we act 
as we love to act, that our manners are truly 
our own. If we cultivate the external forms of 
politeness from an indirect motive, that is, for 
the love of approbation, or from pride of charac- 
ter, it is the reward we love, and not the vir- 
tue ; and if we gain this reward, it is only ex- 
ternal and perishable; and is of no benefit to 
our character, but the reverse, for it ministers 
only to our pride. If, on the contrary, we cul- 
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tivate politeness with simplicity, because we 
believe it to be a virtue, and love it for its own 
sake, we are sure of the reward of an added 
grace of character, which can never be taken 
from us, because it is a part of ourselves; and 
though we may enjoy the external rewards if 
they come, we shall not be disturbed if they do 
not ; because these were not the motives that 
induced our efforts. 

Politeness, where it is loved and cultivated 
with simplicity for its own sake, gives a repose 
and ease of action to the moral being which 
may be compared to the comfort and satisfac. 
tion resulting to the physical frame from habits 
of personal cleanliness. The moral tone is ele. 
vated and refined by the one, as the animal 
functions are purified and renewed by the other. 

As in civil life liberty to the whole results 
from the subjection of the evil passions of all 
to legal enactments, so in social life every indi- 
vidual is free and at ease in proportion as all 
the rest are subject to the laws of courtesy. 
Ease and freedom are the result of order, and 
it is as incorrect to call rude manners free and 
easy, as to call licentiousness liberty. No man 
is truly free who allows his sphere of life to im- 
pinge upon that of his neighbor. Fluids are 
said to move easily because each particle is 
without angular projections that prevent it 
from gliding smoothly with or by its compan- 
ions; aod in like manner the ease of society 
depends on the polish of each individual. If 
the units of society seek their own selfish in- 
dulgence, without regard to the rights of the 
neighbor, the whele must form a mass of grat- 
ing atoms in which no one can be free, or at 
ease. 

Indifference, ill-temper, selfishness, envy, and 
arrogance, all positive vices, are the character 
istics that ultimate themselves in ill manners. 
Rudeness is, as it were, the offensive odor ex- 
haled from the corrupt fruit of an evil tree ; and 
he who would be a branch of the true vine must 
remember, whenever he is tempted to doa rude 
thing, that he will never yield to such tempts 
tion unless there is hidden somewhere upon bis 
branch fruit that should be cut off and cast into 
the fire. 

The Christian gentleman and lady are such 
because they love their neighbor as themselves; 
and to be a thorough Christian without beings 
gentleman or lady is impossible. Wherever we 
find the rich without arrogance, and the poor 
without envy, the various members of society 
sustaining their mutual relations without sus- 
picion or pretension, the family circle free from 
rivalry, fault-finding, or discord, we shall fiod 
nothing ungentle, for there the spirit of Chris 
tianity reigns. He who is pure in heart can 
never be vulgar in speech, and he who is meek 
and loving in spirit can never be rude in mat 
ner. 





———— 
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From the Evening Post. 
PROSPERITY OF THE BRITISH WESTsINDIES. 


The people who believe that freedom has 
rained the Southern States are fond of referring 
to the sad condition of affairs in Jamaica, as if 
it was to be taken without question for a test 
experiment of the effect of releasing negroes 
from bondage. But, somehow, they never al- 
jude to the other British islands, in all of which 
slavery was abolished at the same time. 

Now the fact is that Jamaica is but one of 
sbout twenty islands held by Great Britain in 
the West Indies, and is the only one of them 
all in which any serious social convulsion has 
taken place. It is the largest of them all, and 
contained the greatest number of slaves, but its 
area is less than two-fifths of the whole, and its 

pulation numbers 377,433, while the other 
islands number 450,851. In density of popula- 
tion it falls far below several, having only 60 to 
the equare mile, while Dominica and St. Lucia 
have 80, Tobago 95, Monserrat 150, Grenada 
and St. Vincent above 200, Antigua and St. 
Christopher’s about 350, and Barbadoes 820 

ple to the square mile. None of these 
islands present the social evils which appear in 
Jamaica, and which some people imagine will 
presently appear in our southern States, 

Take, for example, the island of St. Chris- 
topher’s. With a population of 23,177 souls 
on an area of 68 square miles, making above 
840 to the square mile, the average annual ex- 
port of sugar for the six years 1852 to 1857 was 
6,960 hogsheads; and for the six years ending 
with 1863 it was ¥,735 hoysheads, an increase 
of 284 per cent. Tobago, with an area of 144 
square miles and a population of 13,208, 
making 94 to the square mile, was supposed to 
be in a declining state. , But this has changed 
for the better, so that the anoual export of 
tugar, which was 55,180 ecwt. before 1853, 
is now 64,837 cwt., an increase of 17 per 
cent. 

Even Barbadoes, with a population of 135,- 
939 on one hundred and sixty-six square miles 
of ground, making 819 to the mile, the only 
colony where population really presses on the 
means of subsistence, yet holds its ground as a 
happy and prosperous community. Mr. Thomas 
Harvey, an English Quaker of great benevo- 
lence and sound judgment, says of it: “ When 
I visited that colony in 1837, its production 
was believed to have reached its utmost limits, 
und was the wonder of all inquirers. Since 
then it has increased its export of sugar, sixty 
or seventy per cent., and this little island ex- 
ports and imports respectively to the value of 
1 million sterling.” 

After giving a variety of other facts, espe- 
tially concerning Guiana and Trinidad, he 
Writes : 

“Our colonies are steadily, thought it may 
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be slowly, advancing, and if profits are less 
extravagant, they are less uncertain than in the 
times of slavery. The edueational, moral and 
religious state of the population is very fluc- 
tuating, and, in some aspects, discouraging; 
and their civilization is yet of an imperfect, 
immature kind. How could it be otherwise? 
Are they not in as hopeful a state as could be 
expected from those who are only removed by 
the space of less than a single generation from 
a state of slavery.” 

The truth is that the experience of Jamaica 
is exceptional in regard to the results of eman- 
cipation ; and every honest inquirer, who wishes 
to trace things to their real causes, will look 
for the explanation of the Jamaica troubles 
among the circumstances in which this differs 
from the other islands, the chief difference be- 
ing in the fact that in Jamaica the owners of the 
old estates were generally non-resident, and the 
management of plantations, as well as of the 
government, fell into the hands of a venal and 
almost irresponsible set of persons, as agents 
and attorneys for the absentee proprietors. 


Lady Maxwell wrote—“ Time would fail 
me to tell of the numberless manifestations of 
divine love and power. I have, though deep- 
ly unworthy, been favored with such wonderful 
lettings into Deity, as no language can describe 
or explain ; but the whole soul dilates itself in 
the exquisite enjoyment ; so refined, so pure, 
so tempered with sacred awe, so guarded by 
heavenly solemnity, as effectually to prevent all 
irregularity of desires. These, with every 
power of the mind, bow in holy subjection be- 
fore Jehovah. Surely the feelings of the soul 
on these memorable ovcasions are nearly similar 
to those enjoyed by the heavenly inhabitants. 
I have it still to remark, that all my intercourse 
with God the Father is strongly marked with 
that superior solemnity and awe which lay and 
keep the soul in the dust, yet raised to that holy 
dignity which flows from a consciousness of 
union with Deity.” 

Society cannot exist unless a controling power 
upon the will and appetite is placed somewhere ; 
and the less of it there is within, the more 
there must be of it without. It is ordained, in 
the eternal constitution of things, that men of 
intemperate minds cannot be free. Passions 
forge their fetters. 


As daylight can be seen through very small 
holes, so little things will illustrate a person’s 
character. Indeed, character consists in little 
acts, habitually and honorably performed ; daily 
life being the quarry frou which we build it 
up and rough-hew the habits that furm it. 


—__--+0—— 
A man of sense may artifice disdain, 
As men of wealth may venture to go plain. 
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Tams hs Beatie. one substance did Melloni find to be equally 
ON THE aera OF THE ELECTRIC | pervious f0 the visible and the invisible rays, 
IGHT. 


We are so accustomed to associate the word 
ray with the idea of light, that the term dark, 
or invisible, or obscure rays, stimulates the 
imagination by its strangeness. And such is 
more particularly the case when we are told that 
the major portion of the radiation of the sun 
itself is of this invisible character. This great 
discovery was announced sixty-five years ago by 
Sir William Herschel. Permitting a sunbeam 
to pass through a glass prism, he formed the 
colored spectrum of the solar light; and carry- 
ing a small thermometer through its various 
colors, he determined their heating power. He 
found this power to augment gradually from 
the violet to the red; but he also found to his 
surprise, that the calorific action did not termi- 
pate where the visible spectrum ended. 
Placing his thermometer in the dark apace be- 
yond the red, he found the heating power there 
to be greater than in any part of the visible 
spectrum. 

Sir William Herschel concluded from his 
experiments that besides those rays which, 
acting separately upon the retina, produce the 
sensation of color, and the sum of which con- 
stitutes our ordinary sunshine, a vast outflow 
of perfectly invisible rays proceeds from the 
sun ; andthat, measured by their heating power, 
the strength or energy of these invisible rays 
is greater than that of all the visible rays taken 
together. 

This result was questioned by some and con- 
firmed by others; but, like every natural truth 
that can be brought to the test of experiment, 
the verity of Sir William Herschel’s announce- 
ment was soon completely established. Forty 
years after the discovery of those invisible rays 
by his father, Sir John Herschel made them 
the subject of experiment. He made an ar- 
rangement which enabled him to estimate the 
heating power of the spectrum by its drying 

ower. Wetting by a wash of alcohol, paper 

lackened on one side, he casts his spectrum oa 
this paper, and observed the chasing away of 
the moisture by the heat of the rays. His dry- 
ing paper presented to him a thermograph of the 
spectram, and showed the heating power to ex- 
tend far beyond the red. 

By the introduction of the thermo-electric 
pile Melloni created a new epoch in researches 
on radiant heat. This instrument enables us to 
examine, with a precision unattainable with or- 
dinary thermometers, the distribution of heat 
in thesolarspectrum. Melloni himself devoted 
some time to this subject. He had made the 
discovery that various substances in the highest 
degree transparent to light, were eminently 
opaque to those invisible heat-rays. Pure wa 
ter, for example, is a body of this kind. Only 


namely transparent rock-salt. And though 
the researches of MM. De la Provostaye and 
Desains, together with some extremely sug. 
gestive experiments executed by Mr. Balfour 
Stewart, show conclusively that Melloni erred 
in supposing rock-salt to be perfectly transpa- | 
rent, it must be admitted that, in this respect, 
the substance approaches very near perfection. 

Abandoning prism of glass, which had been 
always employed previously, Melloni made use 
of a prism of rock-salt in his experiments on the 
solar spectrum. He was thus enabled to prove 
that the ultra red rays discovered by Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel formed an invisible spectrum, at 
least as long as the visible one. He also found 
the position of maximum radiant power to lie as 
far on one side the red as the green light of the 
spectrum on the other. 

Dr. Franz of Berlin subsequently examined 
the distribution of heat in the solar spectrum, 
employing for this purpose a flint-glass prism. 
He showed that the inaction of the ultra-red 
rays upon the retina did not arise from the ab- 
sorption of those rays in the humors of the eye; 
at all events he proved that a sensible portion 
of the invisible rays was transmitted across the 
eye ball of an ox, and reached the back of the 
eye. Professor Muller of Freiburg afterwards 
examined very fully the heat of the solar spec- 
trum ; and representing, as Sir William Her- 
schel also had approximately done, by lines of 
various lengths the thermal intensity at various 
points, he drew acurve which expressed the 
calorific action of the entire spectrum. 

At various intervals during the last ten years 
Professor Tyndall has ocvupied himself: with the 
invisible radiation of the electric light ; and to 
the distribution of heat in its spectrum he di- 
rected attention in a discourse given on the 
evening of Friday, the 20th, at the Royal Insti- 
tution. The instruments made use of were the 
electric lamp of Dubosq and the linear ther- 
mo-electric pile of Melloni. The spectrum was 
formed by means of lenses and prisms of pure 
rock-salt. It was equal in width to the length 
of the row of elements forming the pile, and the 
latter being caused to pass through its various 
colors in succession, and also to search the space 
right and left of the visible spectrum, the heat 
falling upon it, at every point of its march, was 
determined by the deflection of an extremely 
sensitive galvanometer. 

As in the case of the solar spectrum, the heat 
was found to augment from the violet to the 
red, while in the dark space beyond the red it 
rose toa maximum. The position of the maxi- 
mum was about as distant from the extreme red 
in the onedirection, as the green of the spectrum 
in the opposite one. 

The augmentation of temperature beyond the 
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red in the spectrum of the electric light is sud- 
den and enormous. Representing the thermal 
intensities by lines of proportional lengths, and 
erecting these lines as perpendiculars at the 
laces to which they correspond, when we pass 

yond the red these perpendiculars suddenly 
and greatly increase in length, reach a maximum, 
and then fall somewhat more suddenly on the 

posite side of the maximum. When the ends 
t the perpendicular are united, the curve be- 
yond the red representing the obscure radiation, 
rises in a steep and massive peak, which quite 
dwarfs by its magnitude the radiation of the 
luminous portion of the spectrum. 

Interposing suitable substances in the path 
of the beam, this peak may be in part cut away. 
Water, in certain thicknesses, does this very ef- 
fectualfy. The vapor of water would do the 
same, and this fact enables us to account for the 
difference between the distribution of heat in 
the solar and in the electric spectrum. The 
comparative height and steepness of the ultra- 
red peak, in the case of the electric light, are 
much greater than in the case of the sun, 
as shown by the diagram of Professor Muller. 
No doubt the reason is, that the eminence cor- 
responding tothe position of maximum heat in 
the solar spectrum has been cut down by the 
aqueous vapor of ouratmosphere. Could asolar 
spectrum be produced beyond the limits of the 
atmosphere, it would probably show as steep a 
mountain of invisible rays as that exhibited by 
the electric light, which is practically uninflu- 
enced by atmospheric absorption. 

Having thus demonstrated that a powerful 
flax of dark rays accompanies the bright ones 
of the electric light, the question arises, “ Can 
we separate the one class of rays from the 


other ?’’ 

































(To be continued.) 
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Where the treasure is, there qill the heart 
be also. 


———88 
THE DARK AGES. 


As to the degree of darkness in which these 
ages were really involved, and as to the mode 
and degree in which it affected - those who 
lived in them, I must express my belief that 
it has been a good deal exaggerated. There 
isno doubt that those who lived in what are 
enerally called the “ middle” or “dark” ages, 

ew nothing of many things which are familiar 
to us, and which we deem essential to our com- 
fort, and almost to our existence; but still I 
doubt whether, even in this point of view, they 
were so entirely dark as some would have us 
ruppose. I dare say you have observed that, 
ina certain state of twilight, as soon as you 
have lighted only a taper in your chamber, it 
ems quite dark out of doors; yet, perhaps, 
you have only just come into the house out of 


that which, if not broad daylight, was never- 
theless such good serviceable twilight as that, 
while you were in it, you never once thought 
of darkness, or of losing your way, or not being 
able to see what you were about; yet, I say, 
as soon as ever you lighted, were it only a rush- 
light, in your chamber, all the look-out was 
darkness. Were you ever so misled as to open ' 
the window, and tell the people in the road 
that they would certainly lose their way, or 
break their shins—nay, even to condole with 
triumph over those inevitable consequences of 
their wandering in pitch-darkness? I very 
mueh doubt it; but if it ever did happen, I[ 
feel quite confident that, if from being at a loss 
for an exordium, or for any other reason, you 
had been obliged to wait with your head out 
at the window until your eyes had recovered 
from the glare of your own little candle, you 
would have seen that there was really some 
light abroad ; you would have begun to distin- 
guish houses and highways, and sober people 
going about their business, which showed they 
could see enough for common purposes, and 
you would have held your tongue and drawn 
in your head, rather pleased that you had not 
exposed yourself.— Maitland. 





The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received the foF 
lowing amounts since last report :— 





From City contributions......... secccscosere cee eee $277 75 
“Mary M. Thomas, Valley..........00+cse0 400 

“ Friends of Wrightstown, Pa........04. 8 50 
$290 25 


Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 


No. 30 N. Third St. 
Philada., 5th mo. 26, 1866. 





ITEMS. 

Progress of THE ATLANTIC ©aBLE.—The new At- 
lantic cable is now coiling at the rate of two miles 
an hour in the tanks of the Great Eastern. Mann- 
facture and stowage go on concurrently, and at the 
moment one part of the great wire is receiving its 
elementary coating of Chatterton’s compound, or 
perhaps spun at Birmingham, other portions are 
laid down in the great sbip ready for the final pay- 
ingout. Tests both of insulation and continuity are 
ceaselessly put by the electricians. The old cable on 
board is for this purpose connected with the new, 
and messages have been transmitted through a total 
distance of one thousand five hundred and six nauti- 
cal miles. Itis estimated thatin the event of a fault 
arising in the new cable it will be discovered instantly 
and be localized, and the process of paying out re- 
versed to that of picking up, within a very few min- 
utes of its occurrence. The whole machinery for 
both paying out and picking up has been repeatedly 
tested ; the latter is entirely refitted with two high 
pressure boilers, and will now be of from five to seven 
and a half times the strength of the breaking 
weight. Now, proficiency in picking up at great 
depths is recognized as a necessity in subma- 
rine telegraphy, and every provision has been made 
to make such picking up easy and safe on board 
the Great Eastern. Last year it could only 
be done from the fore part of the ship; this year 
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matters will be so arranged that the cable may be 
brought in as well as paid out at the stern; and the 
saving of time and complications is obvious. 


Disastrous Crevasses ON THE Mississire!.— Very 
serious breaks on the levee of the Mississippi near 
Morganza dre flooding the two richest parishes of 
Louisiana, and thus postponiog that demonstration 
of the increased value of negro labor, with freedom 
annexed, which in that district the crops of tLe cur- 
rept year were expected to furnish. The loss in 
other particulars will be incalculably large. The 
New Orleans Crescent says: ‘ The great West Baton 
Rouge crevasse has already submerged a large por- 
tion of our richest agricultural parishes. For weeks 
now the flood has rushed through that formidable 
opening, working its resistless will on a wretched and 
hopeless population. Crops have been swept away, 
and families driven from their homes. The lateral 
outlets, filled to the utmost of their discharging ca- 
pacity, bave risen above their banks, and threaten to 
burst through tbe feeble barriers which restrain the 
violent waters. And now comes this Morganza 
crevasse to complete the sum of misfortune by the 
tremendous reioforcement of superfluent waters 
which it brings to the work of destruction. In a 
short time, the whole country from the mouth of 
Red river down, and between the Mississippi and the 
Teche, will be submerged.” 


Conoress.—In the Senate, the House bill amend- 
ing the postal laws was passed. A committee of 
five was appointed to examine into the affairs of the 
pational banks. A bill was passed providing for the 
acceptance of the collection of botanical plants pre- 
sented to the government by F. Peck, a clerk in the 
Department of Agriculture. The collection em- 
braces about two thousand plants collected in several 
different States, and the donor proposed to present 
them to tbe department, in order to form a nucleus 
around which might be gathered specimens of all 
the different plants found ia the United States. 

In the House, a concurrent resolution to appoint 
a committee to investigate the action of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau was adopted. The Senate smend- 
ments to the House bill for the disposal of public 
lands for homesteads to actual settlers in the States 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Lousiana, Arkansas and 


Florida were non-conCurred in, and a committee of 


conference was asked for. A resolution was adopted 
directing the Secretary of the Iuterior to inform the 
House how much movey has been appropriated for 
the erection of school houses and the maintenance 
of schools in the different Indian agencies in the 
Dacotah Indian superintendency, together with the 

resent condition of such agency, aod the manner 
in which the business of the superintendency and 
agency has been conducted. The Senate joint reso- 
lution to prevent the introduction of cholera into 
the United States was passed. A bill was iutroduced 
to encourage the growth of forest trees on the West- 
ern pliins. It was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


Tae Fresouey.—Commissioners Steadman and 
Fullerton, on their tour through the South, have held 
conferences among the colored people, who unani- 
mously express the desire for the reteution of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. Freedmen’s schools are in suc- 
cessful operation in 15 large cities in Alabama, and in 
them more than 10,500 pupils are taught. From the 
report of the Assistant Commis-ionver in Texas, we 
learn that there are in that State 42 day, 29 night, and 


19 First-day schools, with an average attendance of 


4,600 pupils. There are also some 20 ; rivate schools, 
The Christian Recorder says: ‘“ According to the 












Silk Cashmere Shawls, balf price. 


May number of the American Freedmen, we find that 
during last year, in the South, for the benefit of 
Freedmen 307 schools and 773 teachers have been 
sustained, and over 40,000 pupils educated by the 
various societies of the North. The amount of con- 
tributions to these sovieties was over $700,000; and 
it is estimated that altogetber they have spent not 
less than 2,000,000.” 


aaa eee 
ALL PAPER!—Price reduced to 12}, 18 and 20 cts. Gold 


and Glazed Paper Hangings reduced. Linen Window 


Shades and Fixtures, of neat designs and all sizes. My prices 
are moderate. Work done in the cuuntry. Call at 


E. 3, JounsTon’s “ Unton Square” Depot, 
No. 1033 Spring Garden St. below 11th, Phila, 


a ee lac 
EDDING and FEATHER Warehouse, Tenth St., below Arch, 
Feather Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Mattresses, of all kinds; 





blankets, Comfurtables, Counterpaues, white and colored ; Spring 
Beds; Spring Cots; Lron Bedsteads; Cushions, and all other 
articles in the line of business. 


Amos HILLBOKN, 


519 l2t No 44 North Tenth Street, below Arch, 


ee  __cetuatad tA 
(4; HUMAS W. STUCKEY is prepared to execute Book, Card, and 


Job Printing at No 624 Weaver St., between Fifth and Sixth 


and Green and Coates. Friends’ Printing desired. Orders sent 
by post will be promptly atteuded to. 


519 vt 


VROCERY AND PROVISION STURE.—The subscribers, having 


taken the Store at N. K. cor. Sixth and buttonwood streets, 


would call the attention of Friends and the Pubiic generally t 
their Fresh stock of Staple and Faucy Groceries, which they will 
sell at prices suiting the deciine in guild. Good Country produce 
takeu in exchange, at best market rates. 


CLayTon EB. Haines, 


_512 19 20632. Josern G. Haines 


Pe J. LYTLE, Seventh and Spring Garden streets, Philadel 


phia, has a variety of cheap aud desirable goods, such as 5-4 
White lodia Silk Shawls, Four duliare, worth $1v.00; Colored 
fringed Phibet Shawls, $3.50, 
All Wool De Barege, 374 cts. Vlain Dark Brown Lawns, 183 ets. 
Ponge Mobairs, 49 cts. Mode Siik Knit Mitts for friends. French 


and English Lawns. Call and examiue his stock before pur 
chasing elsewhere. 


512 19 26. 
NHOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on band, 
aud made to order, a large assurtment of Friends’ Hate; as 


he makes a specialty of that part of the Hatting business. 


428, 55, 512 Ov. . 


A. WILDMAN, Dealer in Hovsé-FURNISHING Goobs, A gene 
e ral assortmeut of ‘Tin, lron, Wooden and Willow Ware, Ja 


panned aud Britannia Ware, Cutiery, Spvons, &c., Nu. 925 Spring 
Garden St., Philadelphia. 


421 10t pt 
A\HESTER ACADEMY.—A Boarding and Day School for both 
Sexes, Broad st., Chester, Pa. very braach of « solid Bug- 
lish Education is taught in this Academy, together with a 
French and Drawing, in all its varieties. TLhorougbness in 





the studies is insisted upon, aud especial care Wili be taken to 
educate the moruls as weil us the intellect of the pupils. 


A Pri 
mary Vepartinent is connected with the Schovl. Pupils can enter 


at apy time. 


@@-Piease send fora Circular. Georoe Gituert, Principal. 
THOMAS UILBLRT, ss 
2 ws 13t 5wm wofad. M. Louise ULAncy, ssistante. 


VHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHUOL FOX BOYS, situated om 
the Crosswicks Koad, three miles from Bordeutown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Second Sessiun of this Institution will commence on 
the 21st of Sth mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, 
For further particulars address Hiney W. Rivewar. 
4766 t3367 pmozzpain. | Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co. 


Jo, NI. 
ELLEVUCE FEMALE INSTITOTE—A _ toarpine-Scuom 
ror Girts. The Spring and summmer Term of this Insth 
tution, will commence 6th mo. 21st, 1866, and continue in session 
twelve weeks. For details see Circular, to obtain which, address 
the Principals, Attleboro’ . 0., a county, Pa. 
SRARL J. GRAHAM 
tf. av n fr. 414. JANE P.Gnanann,” } Prinetpals, 


Ww"; HEACOOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 

Ninth Street.—A general assurtment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “ Fair Hill” Burts) 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 311. ly. wae ™ p. 

EW ARTICLES.—The Graduated Measure and Funnel eom- 
bined, Russ’ Scissor Sharpeners, Spring Scissors for Sewing 
Machines, the Clutch Brace, which does not require the bitts te 


be fitted or notched, the Vegetable Slicor, for beets, cucumbers, 
&c. For sale at the Hardware Store of 


310tf. 








Truman & Suaw, 
No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 
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